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Abstract 



This paper tracks the changes in beliefs and dispositions regarding the teaching of 
writing of a cohort group of prospective secondary teachers during their graduate year of 
teacher preparation. Changes in the prospective teachers' beliefe regarding the knowledge 
they need to teach and the ways in which learners who differ in race, social class, and writing 
stalls benefit from different curriculum and instruction are documented with data collected 
m mterviews and questionnaire responses. TTie final section of the paper contains 
observauons designed to assist teacher educators in questioning the structure and content 
of programs which wiU successfully prepare teachers of writing for diverse populations 



LEARNING TO TEACH WRITING: 
UNTANGLING THE TENSIONS BETWEEN THEORY AND PRACTICE* 

Maiy Louise Gomez** 

I probably thou^ about being a teacher when I was a junior in high school 

f&i f!/?^- Jfy^"^ ^f^f^ « to/. And I was reatiy interested in 
tr^h. And basKidfy, I made my decision and I really haven't ever changed my 
mmd (Stephame I, p. 1) ^ ^ 

Well, I guess we were or I was expecting a cooperative audience. ...The thing 
Ihadn t expected was having to stop things and discipline or the fact that sorne 
thmp just wouldn't go over and that the students wouldn't like U, wouldn't 
understand it. (Sheila II, p. 19) "^u^m 

My black students and my white students have completely different cultures. Thev 
have the same inadtumtion that America, you're incuitunted to be an American, 
but thats such a broad term. Black kids from the ghetto don't know about the 
same thmgs that whue kids from the middle and upper middle class know about 
And you treat them differemly. (Sena X p. 3^^ '^^aoout. 



Introdnction 

The words of Stephame, SheUa, and Sena iUustrate the essential dimensions of 
conflict faced by prospective teachers enroUed in the graduate program of secondary English 
teacher preparation at a large university m Honda (here caUed State University). Lifelong 
wnteis and readers, they are intrigued with the subject matter of English; aU have completed 
a bachelor's degree in the subject prior to entering their graduate program of teacher 
preparation. They are prospective teachers who enjoy reading, write for pleasure in their 
free time, and beUeve their experiences with English car also benefit others, that, as one 
teacher candidate says, 

[English] is something that wiU reach people. I think English is one of the 
best subjects to reach [people], to get people to think about themsehres and 
thmk about what they are doing and [about] other people. (Shirley I, p. 1) 

Yet, these young teachers find, in one year, that a passion for language and the 
experiences of being good writers and readen is not sufficient to meet the chaUenges of 



teaching writing to diverse secondary school learners. Vmt they began their graduate year 
of teacher preparation concerned with the sufficiency of their subject matter knowledge, they 
end the year lamenting their inadequate knowledge and skills of classroom management. 
Whae they began their graduate year of teacher preparation with beUefii that all learners can 
learn to write via a process approach, emphasizing drafting, peer editing and publishing, they 
end the year questioning these beUefe. While they began their teacher education program 
with the beUef that as teachers they could instiU what Escalante calls "ganas," the desire to 
learn, in aU of their students, they ended the year uncertain this was possible.* 

These changes took place between October 1987, when the prr^pective teachers 
entered their first practica. and May 1988. when they finished 10 weeks of student teaching 
Although the concern for developing skills of classroom management is often found in 
beginning teachers,' the shift in these teachers' beUefis regarding tne knowledge they need 
to teach and the ways in which learners who differ in race, social class, and writing skills 
benefit from different curriculum and instruction warrant the attention of teacher educators 
and poUcymakers for three reasons. First, the roL of subject matter preparation in 
developing good teachers is the focus of much debate in education today as poUcymakers. 
teacher educators, and social reformers attempt to increase the quaUty of teaching and 
learning in U. S. schooU.* The current program of secondary teacher education at State 
Umversity began in 1985 after several years of plamiing based, in part, on concerns for 
teachers' subject matter preparation. TTie outcomes of this work, especially the curriculum 
and mstruction developed by its graduates, are of interest to stakeholders in current reform 
efforts. 

Second, policymakers in Rorida led other states in enacting legislation demanding 
i^cific practices of beginning teacher evaluation. The program of evaluation is known as 
the Flonda Performance Measurement System (FPMS). Study and practice of the behaviors 
required by the FPMS is a focus of the curriculum in the State Univereity teacher education 
program, shaping the ways in which teaching, leamicg. and subject matter are conceived. 
Study of tiie outcomes of such a teacher education program provides a unique opportunity 
for teacher educators and poUcymakers to learn as other states enact similar poUdes and 
requirements. 

Third, the United States is &cing a dramatic growth in its population of persons who 
are poor, persons of color, and persons with a non-EngUsh language background; estimates 
of the percentage of persons of color enroUing in U. S. pubUc schools by the year 2000 range . 
from 30^ percent" and numbers of non-EngUsh language background leamen are also 
expected to mcrease greatly (eg., numbeis of Hispanic Americans are expected to grow from 
14.J miUion in 1988 to 47 miUion by the year 2000).« Yet, the percentage of teachers of 
coliT are expected to shrink from 11-12 percent in the 1980s to 5 percent by the year 2000^ 
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as f^er persons of color enter the profession and higher proportions of black than white 
teachers leave the profession.' Students of color, students from poor families, and cedents 
in low-ability groups-those who most troubled the new teachers in this study-have 
histoncally been poorly served by American schools.' TTie problems that these begimiing 
teachers. weU mtentioned, well grounded in their subject matter, encomitered iithek 
graduate year of preparation deserve attention as we untangle the issue of how to 
successfiiUy prepare teachers for aU students coming to our schoolhouse doors. 

Background of the Stad|y and Methodology 

TTie teaching and learning of writing has receded a great deal of attention by 
researchers since Braddock's caU for work in the field in 1963." There is a growing 
literature regarding writing and the teaching of writing; it includes research on the cognition 
and control of writers." the composing processes of emerging writers," the ways in which 
classrooms are organized for writing instruction of elementaiy-aged children," the ways in 
which classrooms are organized for writing instruction of micdle and secondary school-aged 
smdents, and research on effective practices for the teaching of writing." While some 
research has been conducted regarding how prospective teachers learn to teach writing, we 
ha^nly begun to understand the processes of learning to write and learning to teach 

Further, teacher educators concerned with preparing skilled, new teachers to teach 
witmg to the growing numbers of diverse U. S. secondary school students have few 
resources upon wWch to draw." TTie seminal work of Mina Shaughnessy in teaching coUege- 
level basic writers" has generated studies of the language learning of low socioeconomic 
status elementaiy-aged children and their teachers in the Carolina Piedmont," the 
mvesugation of the £unily literacy activities of successful black first-grade chadren." research 
concerning effective practices of computer use to improve the writing skills of non-English 
lai^e background elementaiy students," testimony regarding the value of linking the 
study of language and culture with publishing the work of university-studem basic writers 
from many differem natiomd and language groups," and Delpit's critiques of process 
approaches to teaching writing to low socioeconomic status students of color.» We may 
better know how to use these existing resources as we increase our understandings of how 
prospective teachers learn to teach writing. 

In efforts to increase our understandings of these processes, researchers at the 
National Center for Research on Teacher Education (NCRTE) at Michigan State University 
have begun studying how prescrvice, beginning, and inservice teachers are learning to teach 
wntmg to dh^erse learners in nine teacher education programs in the U. S. In three of these 
teacher education programs in the NCRTB Teacher Education and Learning to Teach Study 
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(TELT) we examined the preparation of secondary English teachers. This paper draws on 
data from the TELT Study. In the first part I provide background concerning the state 
university program of teacher education and the students enroUed in tiie program; in tiie 
second section I describe and track over a one-year period tiie knowledge, beUefe, Ll dis- 
positions concerning writing and tiie teaching of writing of a group of 31 graduate students 
(enroUed at a large state university) preparing to teach writing to secondary school students; 
m tiie tiiird part I analyze tiie factors leading to changes in tiiese teachers' beUe& and 
dispositions concerning tiie teaching of writing to diverse secondary learners. FinaUy, I offer 
observations designed to assist teacher educators in developing programs which will 
successfuUy prepare teachers of writing for diverse secondary school populations. 

Data for tiie study were coUected via tiiree instruments developed at tiie NCRTE to 
track tiie learning of tiie prospective, beginning, and inservice teachers participating in 
various programs of teacher education: a questiomiaire, an interview, and a guide for 
observing classroom teaching practices.'* The instruments examine tiie participants' 
knowledge, skills, and dispositions in the foUowing domains: subject matter and curriculum, 
students, teaching and learning, and classroom context TTie questionnaires are designed to 
explore teachers' beUeft and knowledge in each of tiie domains and tiie interviews and 
observation guides are designed to explore how teachers' tiiinking interacts witii tiieir 
practices of teaching. A cohort group of 31 graduate students (reduced to TjS by tiie end of 
tiie year) was administered tiie questionnaire and a randomly selected group of 8 was given 
tile interview (in October 1987 and April 1988) as well 

TTie State University Program of Secondary Ttecher Pcvparation 

Stmcture of the Program 

The State University graduate program of secondary teacher preparation offers a 
master's degree in education ind certification to teach in English, foreign language 
matiiematics. science, or social studies in grades 7-12. In 1987, when tiie TELT study of 
tiie State University program began. 31 graduate students wer« enroUed in tiie English 
teacher preparation component of tiie program. This was tiie largest subject matter group 
m tiie program, tiie smaUest was foreign language witii one student enroUed. AU teacher 
candidates enroUed in tiie State University graduate program completed a bachelor's degree 
in tiieir subject matter, maintained a 3.0 grade point average in tiieir undergraduate 
coursework, and scored 1,000 or above on tiie Graduate Record Exam prior to program 
admission. 

TTie chair of tiie Department of Curriculum and Instruction described tiie goals of 
tiie EngUsh teacher preparation program at State University tiiis way: 



t^chi!!K!!i ^ « that professional 

teachere should know not only the content of their disdpUne but the emeririnB 

fb^u7 ^^°P' practices that match what wellw 

f«i. 1 A *^^*if" '^'^^o ^« practices Aat conflict witN that 

knowledge . . Of course, we are also struW to preparTteachere to 

themsehres, stnving to teach as well as they know how."* ror 

The program requires 36 hours of coursework, two 3.week practica, and 10 weeks 
of student teaching; typicaUy, teacher candidates work for two summers and one academic 
year to complete the program. Prospective teachers in all subject matter areas enroUed 
together in the FaU of 1987 in a general teaching methods course caUed Effective Teaching 
in the Secondary School. This course lasted half the semester and focused on the domains 
of the Ronda Performance Measurement System and the research concerning effective 
teaching practices in which the FPMS is grounded (e.g., the effective use of praise to 
encoui^e the conduct of elementary aged students and to correct misconduct in the higher 
grades). Students listened to lectures, read and discussed expectations for teacher 
behaviors and learner outcomes, watched videos of teachers conducting FPMS-based lessons 
m vanous subject matters, and were tested concerning tiieir knowledge of tiie domains 

TTus course was foUowed in the second half of tiie semester by anotiier on teachinn 
metiiods deseed for specific subjects; tiie English metiiods course, for instance, focused on 
how to teach writing and Uterature. TTie 31 English teacher candidates were randomly 
divided mto two groups for dass-size purposes; each group read research concerning a 
process approach to tiie teaching of writing, plamied lessons, and completed otiier 
assi^unents (e.g., developing a file of 100 good activities for teaching English) related to 
teaching literature and writing during tiie course. 

nie prospective teachers also participated in two field experiences during tiie faU 
semester, one placement was in a middle school and one in a high school. ITic two practica 
required pro^ve teachers to observe for Uie majority of each halfway in tiie classroom 
and to teach for one class period. The grade and ability level, as weU as tiie racial and 
cultural compositions of tiie classes taught in tiie practicum. varied from teacher candidate 
to teacher candidate. Each practicum lasted approximately tiiree weeks under tiie 
supervision of two of tiie tiiree fiu»lty working in tiie English component of tiie program 
(tiie tiiird secondary English fiiculty member was tiie chair of tiie Department of Curriculum 
and Instruction at tiie Umversity and did not supervise student teachers). Placements were 
made m tiie county in which tiie universily was located as well as in surrounding, more niraL 
counties. 



In the spring semester of the academic year, the prospective English teachers enroUed 
m one of two sections of a course caUed Teaching Language and Composition. Here 
prospective teachers read theory concerning the teaching of writing, wrote a research paper 
and a book critique, and kept a journal regarding the reading assignments. During tiie 
spnng semester, they also participated in a lO-week studem teaching experience in either a 
middle or high school; again, these experiences were supervised by two of the three program 
faculty. The prospective teachers' experiences varied in terms of grade and ability level 
taught as weU as by racial and cultural composition of the classes. 

Facally Views 

The diree intertwined diemes which mark tiiis program of English teacher education 
are (a) an approach to teaching writing emphasizing processes of drafting, revising, and 
publishing, (b) views of learners which emphasize differences in individuals' styles of writing, 
and (c) a focus on tiie domains of the Florida Performance Measuremem System as ways 
of organizing curriculum and instruction. 

Hie Teaching of Writing 

."^e secondary English faculty members. Professors Sage, Sinclair, and Slade, 
held similar views concerning the best practices in the teaching of writing. Botii Sage and 
Slade had been imfohred in National Writing Project staff dcvelopmem programs and all 
tiiree advocated teaching that enq)hasized making writing enjoyable and downplaying 
attention to correcmess on drafts of students' worlc Professor Slade represented tiie 
viewpoints of the faculty when he stated: 

My beUef about the teaching of writing [is] tiiat writing is a process, tiiat tiie 
process B teachable, that we need to be giving students positive opportunities 
to experience tiiat process and not necessarily impose that as tiie onlv model 
of wnting on smdents. (Slade n, p. 16) f«« "«« m me oniy moaei 

Teaching writing as a recuishw <yde of drafting, revising, and publishing was ehiborated 
upon m tiie program tiirough readings, lectures, discussions and faculty encouragemem of 
tiie prospective teachers to bring tiieir students' writing to class to share. 

LeancTi 

The faculty also appeared to agree about the variety and nature of learners presem 
m pubhc schools. Professor Sage, for example, discussing what she hoped her prospective 
teachers would learn about students, remarked on "Uie range of differences, tiie ner variety 
of human beings tiiat you have in a group, any group of 25 or 30 or so." Her primary goal 
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VW8 for her students to learn "a responsftility for adjusting to individual differciccs" 
(Sage I, p. 10). Her coUeagues, Professors Sirclair and Slade, define differences in l^samers 
as differences in individuals' preferred styles of writing. Sinclair explained that through 
discussion of their own styles of writing, his students come to understand that "everyone 
writes differently"; 

They discovered that there are some people who outline first. There are some 
people who do the five-paragraph theme ... there are some people who slop 
It down and then go back. And so they discover right away that there is a 
geat dejd of diversity in how people write. .. . I attempt to keep reminding 
them of this when they give assignments ... that we not inadvertenUy exclude 
the opportumty for certam students to function in the way that they rather 
typically write. (Sinclair I, p. 19) ^ 

Slade concurs: "Eveiy student is going to write differently in some ways That Ae 
response is unique to the writing situation and the learner. ... [The] students are not aU 
the same . . . there is a range of skills" (Slade n, p. 23). During the interviews conducted 
and classes observed in 1987-88, faculty members did not discuss race, social chiss, gender 
or handicapping conditions as factors related to secondary students' variable skills in writing 
Rather. Professors Sage. Sinclair, and Slade emphasized that learners were different and that 
mdividuals' particular styles or quirks of producing text should be honored. 

Hie Florida Perfbrmance Measuranent Sjystem 

The domains of the FPMS and the ways teachers should de/elop curriculum and 
mstniction to pass the FPMS are central issues in the secondaiy teacher education program 
at State University. The general course which begins the methods sequence for aU 
prospective secondaiy teachen focjses on the six domains of the FPMS: planning, 
management of studem conduct, instructional organization and development, presentation 
of subject matter, communication (verbal and nonverbal), and testing (student preparations, 
administration, and feedback). In the foreword to the Fterida State Department documem 
titied Domains: Knowledge Base of the Florida Performance Measurement System is the 
statement: "This volume . . . documents one hundred and twenty-one specific teacher 
behaviors that have been shown through research to be directly related to increased studem 
achievemem and improved classroom conduct"" It is these 121 teacher behaviors, based 
on teacher effectiveness research, which form the core focus of the general methods course 
at State University. Prospective teachers are taught these behaviors through readings, 
lechires, and viewing videos where the behaviors are demonstrated. 
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Professor Sinclair, the faculty member responsible for coordinating the cnglish 
program, also co-teaches the general methods course and is a state FPMS "trainer of 
trainerj"; he regularly offers sta£F developmem updates on the use of the assessment 
mstrument When su^rvising student teachers, he uses the FPMS evaluation instrument 
which stresses teacher behaviors of direct instruction and classroom management leading to 
on-task, well behaved, teacher-focused learners (see Appendix A). Although Professor Slade 
was both a new faculty member and new residem in Rorida un&miliar with the FPMS, he 
attempted to inoorpora.^ its use into his supervision. While he explained that he did not 
know enough about the specific instrumem to use it effectively, he did take supervisoiy notes 
concerning student teachers' behaviors in relation to the domains of the FPUS. FoUowing 
his observations of student teachers' practice, he hekl conferences in which he noted these 
strengths and weaknesses. Although she does not supervise studem teachers, Professor Sage 
also endorsed attention to the FPMS in the teacher education program as new teachers' 
practice would be assessed using tills evaluation instrument She commented: Torewamed 
is forearmed" (Sage I, p. 4). Professor Sage hoped tiiat knowledge of tiie FPMS and tiic 
evaluation instrument wouW assist teachers in passing the required tests. 

The Policy Context 

TTiere are a mmiber of legisUted poUdes (eg., tiie Gordon Rule-explained 
below-and tiie FPMS) and staff developmem programs (e.g, tiie Rorica Writing Project) 
V hich mtertwine witii state curriculum standards and tiie teacher education program in a 
complex fashion in Rorida. To iUustrate tiie complexity of tiie numerous influences on cur- 
nculum. instruction, and tiie assessment of teaching writing in Florida schools, I will examine 
tiie lOtii-grade writing curricuhmt Hie Gordon Rule legislation* recalled in tiie creation 
of a Writing Enhancement Program for Rorida students in gradf. 11 11, and 12.» Among 
tiie provisions of tiie program are lowered dass sizes &v teadiers o f writing course^ and 
requirements for students to write one paper per week in tiiese dasses. The popular 
summer Institutes of tiie National/Rorida Wri: c jg Project in wfaidi many Rorida teadiers 
partiapate also advocate frequent writing, revising, and publishing by students at every level 
of composing skOL" 

However, tiie state Uniform Performance Standards suggest a different English 
curricuhim for students in diffsrent trado: skills, average, and honors." A caaqty 

examination of tiie portion of tiie Grade 10 standards related to writing denwnstrates tiia^^ 
intended outcomes for "sUlU" students emphasize cornet spelling, capitalization, and 
punctuation, as weU as subfect-vert> agreement, *he construction of simple and compound 

sentences, and writing a busfaess letter and a Set of dear directions (see Appendix B for a 
complete set of tiie Grade 10 Rorida Jnilbrm Perfomumoe Standards in English for skills. 
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average, and honors students). However, the guidelines for the average and honors students 
provide much greater emphasis on writing an'^ revising multiple drafts in a variety of modes 
of discourse and for various audience? aU practices currently advocated by researchers of 
writing as effective for increasing writers' skills." WhUe a "skills" student may sit, like her 
peers in average or honors classes, in a room with only 24 other students, she may practice 
spelling or fiU out sample employment forms, whUe her more skilled classmates write and 
share stories, poems, and essays. 

A further factor affecting curriculum and instruction in writing is the potential effect 
of the use of the FPMS. Anticipaiioa of the use of the FPMS may cause a beginning lOth- 
gfwde teacher to emphasize procedures of teaching writing that are more teacher^ected 
and teacher-centered than those activities of peer coUaboration and editing writing which are 
supported by research and by the Rorida Writing Project staff developmem programs." It 
is unclear what effect this amalgam of poUdes will have on any one teacher or in a 
particular school; yet it U clear that State University prospective teachers entered schools 
in which their cooperating teachers negotiated poUdes whidi appeared confusing and 
sometimes conflicting in then* intentions and outcomes. 

Hie Stadenti of State University 

Demographic Data 

AU 31 teacher candidates in the secondary English program are white, 25 are females; 
27 hoped to teadi in towns and smaU dties. while 20 percent planned to teach in rural 
areas. The eight randomly selected cases are females, six of whom were between 21 and 23 
years of age; one was 34, and one was 38 at the beginning of the TELT study. When the 
study began, six of the women were single, two were married, and three had children. Five 
of the six younger women were lifelong Florida residents. like many of their peers, five of 
the six case study students had transferred to the State University campus after two years of 
coUege elsewhere. Whfle the two case study teachers who were over age 30 had prior 
professional work experiences, the other six women, like the larger cohort group, had prior 
•vork experiences limited to part-time jobs to support their schooling. 

Bdicft About IkoBwives M Writers 

Among the arguments regarding the requisite knowledge, skills, beUeft, and 
dispositions for teachers of writing is a view that teachers of writing shoukl themselves be 
writers. Proponents of this position, induding teachers and researdiers affiliated with the 
National Writing Project (NWP), a staff development project for teadiers located in over 
160 sites in the U. S. and other nations, hold that unless a teacher writes, he or she is 
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unable to understand the struggle of his or her student-writers. Among the 11 key 

writing must write themselves.'*^ Tom Romano, a 
writing teacher affiliated with the University of New Hampshire Writing Program, represents 
weu the viewpoim of this group of practitioners as he quotes one of his high school students. 
Aimee, regarding what teachers need to know to teach writing: 

IZ^Shr^J "^^"^ ^ experienced writers so they can understand 
wha their students have to go through to write an interestig paper Thev 

Romano concurs with his student* 

Loyal writers. Not even published writers. Just loyal ones who do enouah 
wntmg about personaUy and professionally important topics to see writing 
from Ac mside, to know which suggestions and stratcnes for writing rina mS 
and which do not ring at all, but ratiier clang.* 

The prospective teachers of State University are representative of tiiose teachers 
Romano and otiiers beUeve are especiaUy weU prepared to teach writing; tiiey are writers 
who find pleasure in crafting a message for tiie page.'' Evidence of iht cohort group's 
positive beUeft about tiiemsehres as writers, tiieir enjoymem of writing. »jid tiieir writing in 
many differem forms is located in tiieir responses to questiomiaire items and interview 
questions. For example, 86 percem of tiie group agreed witii tiie questionnaire item 
Wnting IS an enjoyable activity for me" and 73 percem agreed witii tiie statement 1 am a 
pretty good writer." The teacher candidates also responded to a questiomiaire item asking 
m which of six types of writing activities tiiey enga,«;id. TTieir re$pom«s mduded tiie 
foUowing: 78 percem wrf.te poetiy, 87 percem write letters. 58 percem write in journals, 74 
percent write reports, and 45 percent write short stories. 

During interviews conducted hi tiie Autumn of 1987 and Spring of 1988, tiic eight 
case smdy teacher candidates were asked about tiieir experiences in writing and learning 
to wntc. All eight had written in personal jounuUs as a sotvce of pleasure and reflection 
at some point hi tiieir lives; several of tiiem had begun to write in tiieir journals as chUdren 
and continued tiie practice as adults. SteUa, tiie parem of a teenage daughter, talked about 
tiie value of writing m her journal 

I sort of wrote tiiii^ down, not even so much consciously for a purixwe. just 
to try to understand certam tilings tiiat were happening in my lifo^ffldlfound 
it was a real va: jabte tool, just psychologicalST (SteS I, p. 4) 
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Another student Shirley, discussed the value of her personal journal. 



my [twin] sons started 

kindergarten. I wnte down monumental things like how different they were 
the first week after kindergarten and how I felt I was just going into the 
program as a new, scared-to-death beginning teacher. And I thoiSt Fm not 
going to feel that wiy again. Fm not going to have anxieties [UkT his! ever 

is my purpose of writing it I have 
been keepmg a journal smce I was about twelve. So I look back every once 
m awhUe to see how I was at thaf "oint in my life. (Shirley I, p. 6) 

Occasionally Shirley looks back on this work and reworks a piece of writing. 

I ahways think one day I am going to really write something significant I have 
those chjams. I write down my ideas, ni jot things down. I have these files 
m an old notebook and sometimes I relook at them for class or something. In 
fact. I used one just recently and [the professor] thought it was wonderS. I 
hadn't looked a: it for seven years. (Shirley I, p. 7) 

A third student, Scarlett, also talked about the value a journal held for her; however, 
she spoke with greatest enthusiasm of several short stories she had begun and hoped one 
day to publish. Scarlett also reflected the common experiences of her peers when she talked 
about pleasant memories of writing from elementary and secondary school. 

I do remember 4th grade I also remember doing two reports. . . One 

was on Hawau. ... I did illustrations and eveiything and that was fun. I 
remember doing weU on that and [the teacher] liked that ... They were over 
20 pages long ... with all these illustrations like sugar cane. (Scarlett n, p. 4) 

Another student, Sena, also discussed the pleasure which writing brought her. In addition 
to writing for assignments in graduate school, Sena had recently written an essay for a 
corporate contest and had submitted two journal articles concerning summer volunteer work 
she had conducted for an adult Uteracv research project at State Universiiy. 

TTiese prospective secondary teachers valued writing in varied forms and for different 
purposes; they knew writing as insiders who have studied writing as a discipline and 
practiced writing as a craft. However, it is dear as we follow them through their graduate 
year o* -reparation that being a writer is not sufPdent to bridge the gap between knowing 
the disdpline of English and sharing one's understandii^ with diverse secondary school 
students. It is dear that peisonally vahiing writing in different modes of discourse and for 
differem audiences than one's peers is not sufBdent to enable prospective teadiers to create 
classrooms where tiiey enable diverse secondary learners to have similar experiences. 
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Beliefs About Learners, Writing and tlie Teaching of Writing 

Hie Autumn 

Understanding prospective teachers' beUe£s about what it means to be good at writing 
aUows us to better understand the criteria by which prospective teachers judge good writing 
and what experiences teachers feel are important to provide their students in order to foster 
good writing. TTie State University teacher candidates responded to questionnaire items 
concerned with factors contributing to good writing. Their responses generaUy reflect what 
researchers note as activities that enhance writers' skills, opportunities to draft and redraft 
work, opportunities to share one's writing with interested, genuine audiences, and 
opportunities to critique the writing of peers.* 

The cohort group also expressed beliefs about learning and learp which are 
supported by research as contributing &ctors in learning to write. For example, 87 percem 
of the State University teacher candidates agreed with the statement To be good at writing, 
you need to read widely." Rirther. Sena described what she would say to a new principal 
regarding goals for the year for a seventh-grade class: 

Assuming fhett is no s^iedfic curriculum that I have to abide by I would think 
providing them a good foundation in reading is something essential to the rest 
of their Mreers. If they enjoy reading, the rest of their vocabulary will 
mcrease, their knowledge of sentence structure will inaease, a vast majority of 
complex thiQgs they wiU have to do in the future wiU be aided by their ability 
and d^ to read continuously. TTiis is the most important thing I would 
teach them, try to instill in them. (Sena I, p. 7) uuug i wouia 

Smith and Beck* have recently argued that such reading skiU does foster increased facihty 
in writing. 

In the Fall of 1987, the cohort group also expressed beUefis about the abiUty of all 
learners to acquire writing skins. The importance of such dispositions towards learners has 
been noted as a critical ftctor in students' achievement* Positive beUefe about aU learners 
are evident in the cohort group's responses to questionnaue items: 60 percent of the cohort 
disagreed with the statement, TTiere are some students who can simply never be good at 
writing"; 85 percent of the group agreed that "All students have something important to write 
about"; and 85 percent agreed that "[aUJ students get better at writing having 
opportunities to write." The prospective State University teachers began the year with 
beUefc about writing and the teaching of writing sanctioned by researchers for teaching 
writing to diverse learners. 
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Further, these prospective teachers were concerned, at the beginning of their teacher 
preparation program, about acquiring enough subject matter knowledge to serve their 
prospective students weU. They were uncertain at this time about whether they knew 
enough about English to teach effectively. Two of the case study teachers noted deficits in 
their knowledge of granmipr. Scarlett explained: 

I mean. I can write and you get your A's and your B's on your assignments, 
but you just don't remember the labeU and things like that And Vw been 
working on that myself by using a Harcourt Brace Handbook, a coUege manual 
rhey have exercises in there in each chapter, and IVe just kind of been Koinc 
through those. (Scarlett H, p. 2) * * 

Six of the eight noted weaknesses in their subject matter preparation in literature, citing 
particular periods which tiiey had not studied. One student noted Renaissance literature 
as her weak area. 

I have never taken a Renaissance Uterature class, for instance, but I Uiink tiiat 
if I am aware and I stay a few steps ahead and I take tiie initiative to fiU in 
tiwsc places, tiiat I wiU be okay, yet it is a concern. (SheUa I, p. 1) 

At the beginning of tiieir program, tiiese teachers were anxious to be as prepared as 
possible to teach tiie breadtii of tiie English curriculum. They assumed they would be called 
upon to demonstrate tiieir understandings of grammar, Uterature, and composition. They 
antiapated tiiey would need to take tiie initiative to remedy gaps in tiieir subject matter 
knowledge. Whetiier or not staying one chapter ahead of one's students or "brushing up" on 
tiie terminology of grammar is sufficient to enab!« teaching about Uterature or grammar is 
OTvsn to dispute. However, tiiese responses to interview questions in tiie M demonstrate 
tiie teachers' foremost concern witii tiieir subject matter knowledge. 

In tiie FaU of 1987, tiiese prospective teachers embraced nctioiL; about teaching, 
learning, and learners which can be characterized as ideaUstic, tiiough common (tiiey 
beUeved everyone could learn and would want to learn) to beginning teachers who have 
few experiences witii classrooms outside tiieir own secondary school days. Many of tiiese 
beUefe about tiie ways students learn to write-tiirough guided activities of writing, rewriting, 
and pubUshing-were compatible witii tiie research Uterature on learning to write. Yet, in 
less tiian seven montiis time, tiiese teacher candidates' beUefe underwent major changes. 
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TlwSprliif 

The cohort group's beUefe regarding learners, learning, subject matter, and teaching 
changed in two ways from October 1987 to May 1988: First, the focus of their concerns 
moved from those regarding subject matter deficits of knowledge in the faU to worries about 
deficits of knowledge in discipline and classroom managemem by the spring. Second, their 
beUefe regarding differem learners' ability to learn moved from beUefr that aU learners can 
benefit from instruction in writing based on activities of drafting, revising, and publishing to 
confusion regarding the benefits of varied curriculum and instruction for differem tracks of 
learners. Included in these changed beUefr was confusion concerning the benefits of 
instruction grouping for learners in differem tracks. These changes are especially evident 
in the responses of the eight case study teachers when interviewed. 

Ch inglng Bellefli Regarding Snttfect Matter Knowledge and Classioom Management 

Interview responses of the eight case study teachers demonstrate dramaticaUy the 
teachers' .changing beUefs regarding what they need to know to be effective writing teachers. 
Sheila's comments are representative of those of her peers concerning their increasing 
concerns with discipline and classroom management* 

But now when I look back at smdent teaching and I look at what did I learn 
?<S ? n ^ discipline was one of the thin^ I got out of it 

(Sheila n, p. 13) Well, I guess we were or / was expecting a cooperative 

audience ... the thing I hadn't expected was having to stop things and 
disapkne or the fact that some things just wouldn't go over and that the 
students wouldn't like it wouldn't understand it (Sheila II, p. 19) 

Sena, too, bemoaned her inability to manage the classroom. 

Noprogrampreparesyouforwhatgoesoninthedassroomtoday. Mymother 
sat m on one of my classes. ... She was absolutely astounded at the lack of 
disaphne and the just gaU some of the students have over what my mother 
considered a teacher to be an authority figure. Fm smarter than thio; I know 
I hwe no authority in the dassroom. But she was appalled and frankly I was 
land of embrasied that the Uds basica^ 

And widi 30 kids youVe got 30 differem disdplinaiy problems in one dassroom 
at one ttae. In no more than 5 or 10 minutes [of] lecture there wiU be 5. 10 
mtemiptions. (Sena Hp. 9) , 

TTie case study teachers jad not expected to teach learners who were uncooperative 
or uninterested in learning. They were puzzled and frustrated as the egalitarian ideals with 
whidi they entered their year of graduate study were tempered by the construction of 
categories of learoen supported by the state curriculum guidelines for three presumed abiUty 
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tevek. TTie teacher candidates were chaUenged by teaching groups of learners with what 
th^ viewed as particular characteristics: high-ability, attentive groups competing for grades 
with one another who wrote for an a idience of peers as weU as low-tracked learners (often 
students of color or of non-English language backgrounds) who were difficult to manage as 
a group, and whose writing activities more frequenUy focused on individual derical-type 
seatwork. It was espedaUy difficult for them to engage ±t interests of the low-tracked 
groups; and neither the suggestions of their faculty and cooperating teachers nor their own 
past personal experiences appeared successful in increasing students' motivations or skills. 

Changing BeUeb Aboot TTie Benefits of Tracking Learners 
for Instruction in Writing 
When asked to respond to two statements regarding grouping in April 1988, Sophie's 
and Sena's remarks represent their peers' confusion concerning grouping for the tracking and 
learning of writing. TTie TCLT study interview asked the teacher candidates to respond to 
the foUowing statement: Teachers shouki avoid grouping students by ability or level of 
performance." Sophie responded this way, with ideas she said she first heard in her graduate 
classes: 

Ii^^Sa *S i^^^^] should (group by ability] because I think if you put all 
the kids that get A's m a class together and all the students know who sets A's 
and who doesn t and yau put these two together in a group, and if you can set 
cooperation flowing 4nd they know that they're supposed not to be rude; I 
thmk that th^y can help each other and the student that doesn't do weU ckn 
say thmgs and reahz^ I had something to say, too. I don't think if you put all 
the A students together they're going to learn, they're just going to compete 

,^,2?* ^ ^ "^^""'^ to get the better answer wd 

then aU the lads that dotf t do well. the/U . . . say we're like the stupid group 
back here and we don't know what we're going to say. I think that you should 
mix Uke if you hsvc groups of four, have the two high-ability students and two 
low-abihty and imennix them. (Sophie n, pp. 14-15) 

Sena, too, «qrs that as part of her graduate program she read material indicating that 
"heterogeneous groups are better than homogeneous groups." Sena explains her 
commitment to heterogeneous grouping: 

I strongly believe in heterogeneous groups. You have a leader in the group, 
you have a foUower m a group, you have people who are in the middle The 
leader can start out the group and then you become the observer of the iroup. 
and leave it up to the rest of them. Ifyou run into any problems there's always 
gomg to be someone smarter, there's ahvays going to be someone who can tat e 
charge, and then you can always take that person out of that position by 
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making them some other person in the group. They all have their little 
functions and you just change the functions. (Sena n, p. 16) 

The next interview question asked the prospective teachers to respond to this 
statement: "Required high school courees should have separate classes for low-achieving 
and high-achieving students." Both Sophie and Sena appear to contradict their earlier 
statements concerning the value of heterogeneous grouping. Sophie states: 

< 

Yes, I think that's how it should be. You should have basic skills kids, the 
average kinds, and the honors dasses. ... If you put somebody who's always 
gotten low grades in English classes and he's at a certain point where he or she 
just can t even tell a subject in a sentence and you put them in a dass with 
students who know aU that, they know subjects, verbs, and they want to get 
more challenging. They already had the basics and they want, they know 
subjects, verbs, and they want to get more challenging. ... You don't want to 
leave those kids behind, that don't have the basics and then you're just going 
to bore the other students and if you have basic skills kids together, they're aU 
about the same level You can get them into the higher thinking also but first 
you have to get them to have the basics already and then when you have the 
honors kids, you find out they have the basics already and then you move up 
to the Wj^er things quicker than you would and if you put them together. I 
dont tbmkyou can do that Ifs hard enough as it is now because even in the 
average dasses up and even in the classes themsehres, you have students that 
are here and students that are up here and I think it would just make it even 
more d^oilt for a teacher and for the students to learn because some of them 
will really be bored. They're bored now and others then wouldn't grasp. You 
can t go too fast because they won't get it (the contentj. (Sophie II, p. 16) 

Sena, too, mentioned the "brighter" smdents would benefit from tracking when asked 
whether required high school courses should have separate classes for low-achieving and 
high-adiieving students. 



You almost have to have a tracking system in. These are kids who in a regular 
dassroom become bored and begin to dislike education. There are kids in that 
saiM dtwoom who arc stniggUng to keep up and perhaps disU^ 
Iftheyre in a more homogeneous group among themsehwa, sw compared to 
IQ or emotional level of whatever, they will fed more at homein that 
environment I do not agree with students choosing what track they're ia But * - 
I think some portion of tracking is important If s a real shame that you have 
to take all the smart kidiinadasiandputthemin some other dass, because 
then the dass has no leaders and they're missing something, an enrichment 
portion. (Sena II, p. 17) 
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Sena explains that many of her ideas about tracking have been influenced by her 
expenences in her student teaching where she saw the benefits two students received from 
placement in the International Baccalaureate program. She understands how they feel 
better about school because they have like-minded peers with whom they can communicate. 
She, too, wishes for a similar experience. 

Frankly I think I can understand it from a professional standpoint Teachin£. 
as much you re around people is dreadfully lonely, if s in the profession!! 
don t get to talk to anybody on my own level aU day. AU I do is talk down to 
kids who don t understand. So, I can ahnost understand why they wouM want 
to be m a more homogeneous group at times. (Sena n, p. 18) 

Sena and Sophie were puzzled; the interplay of their penonal needs for affiliation 
with like-minded others, the conflicting messages of their teacher education program-all 
learners can learn to write in the same way-and the reaUties of homogeneously grouped 
classes piesented chaUenges to their ideals about the values of heterogeneity. TTie teachers' 
puzzlemem led to their analysis of the roots of the low-tracked learners' problems and to 
their design of remedies for students' needs. The next section describes the teachers' 
analyses and their outcomes. 



Bellefc About tow-'nncked Learners and the Writing Ouricalam TTicy Require 
First, the teachers examined the prior life experiences of the low-tracked learners 
and found them deficient Stephanie, for example, spoke to questions in the TTLT interview 
about differences among students that are important to consider when planning for teaching. 
When asked about social class as a difference between students to consider, she stated. 

Social class you have to consider [because] that maybe someone from a lower 

n/fH^i^!:^" ™^ experiences during the course 

of their hfettme. Like maybe they haven't been to Paris towe aU the 
museums and cathedrals and such and so when you talk about it they really 
you know don't have any idea, you woukl need to provide more backgiom^' 
information and more visual material, things like that You have to thiS^more 
about enhancmg your lesson plan in order to accommodate for that So I don't 
see it as any special chore or something like that (Stephanie n, pp. 31-32) 

When asked about differerjes among students that are important to consider in 
teaching writing, Stephanie alio focused on the deficits of lower socioeconomic stauis 
students. 
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The kind of school system (they came from] ... did they have a good 
background and things like that Their social class, have they been exposed 
to good literature, what a piece of good writing looks like, have they read it 
before. (Stephanie U, pp. 31-32) ' 

The interviewer asked, "I don't want to make any assumptions, I want to ask you question, 
you mean low SES kids would not have been exposed to good writing?" Stephanie replied! 
"Right, right" —OK K «. 

TTie interviewer then asked, "And why not, why do you think they wouldn't have?" 
Stephanie replied, 

WeU, rm not saying all of them because they haven't seen their parents 
reading, you know, in the home as much becai^ their parents have to spend 
more time at work, that kind of thing. (Stephanie n, p. 33) 

Stephanie and her peers surmised that their students' poverty had left their parents with 
insufficient time to provide the Uteracy experiences and other cultural experiences required 
for later school success. As a consequence, they thought the students reached sccondaiy 
school without the requisite skills, attitudes, and knowledge for success in English. 

Second, the case study teachers projected the future occupational lives of the low- 
tracked learners. Since their students' economic futures looked bleak, ti«i to low-status, 
semiskilled or skilled labor-type employment, the State University teachers tailored thei^ 
English curriculum to practical activities of writing which students would later need to 
compete for jobs. WhUe talking about a group of young black men, Sena represents the 
views of her peers regarding the needs of low-tracked learners of color when she remarked: 

I warn to be able to give them the skills that they think they need and they 
wUl pracdcaUy need, as most of [them] aren't going to go into coUege, but the 
Air Force and the Anny and (the service] wants most of these boys and you 
have to prepare them for the professional militaiy exam that they have to oass 
(Sena It p. 19) ' 

When aiked by the interviewer, "What kinds of writing would you not work on? You 
told me the kinds you would work on. what kinds of writing would you not work 9^ with, 
these kids?" Sena responds: 



I wouMnt woik on abstract themes, things they couldn't touch and feeL 
^tengn>le elements. I don't think there's any need for a student who's a skills 
tad, who has a job at night and comes to school during the day to discuss 
freedom in the Soviet sodety as opposed to the American society. He knows 
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what aU this IS about without having to write abstracUy about it I wouldn't 
have him make five-paragraph essays solely for the purpose of writing. I 
wouldn t makt them do research papers. I wouldn't make them teU me in the 
(Sna n, p^ItT "^^'^ ^"^^ information from. 

The outcome of Sena's analysis of her students' needs led her to design a writing curricula 
which would fit her vision of the learners' destinies. 

Further analyses of the data suggest that the teachers found ways to blame others 
for their students' deficiencies. FamiUes-not schools or societal forces-they decided, were 
to blame for learners' low motivation and weak skills. Sena, Stephanie, and their peers 
found a commonsense explanation for their students' failures and also created a curriculum 
they beUeved woulu benefit these same students. They began endorsing curriculum with a 
life-skiUs orientation, as weU as one which fiUed in the gaps about cultural activities students 
had not experienced. Such curriculum did fit the state Uniform Performance Standards; yet 
it did not acknowledge nor honor the experiences students brought to school. While the 
teachers seemed satisfied with their explanations and proposals, they 6uled to see their plans 
were unlikely to increase students' motivation or assist students in moving beyond the type 
0£' labor for which their teachers predicted they were headed. 

Discussion 

This section is a further analysis of the findings related to the teacher candidates' 
changing belie& concerning writing curriculum and instruction for secondaiy students of 
different tracks. Why did these prospective teachers adopt different belief about teaching, 
learning, and learners from those held prior to their dassroom experiences? What was the 
relative influence of the teacher education program, tiie legislated policies of tiie state and 
the state curriculum performance standards on challenging tiie teachers' existing beliefe? 

First, tiie data indicate tiiat tiie teachers' changing belie& do not easily fit categories 
framed by earlier work in teacher socialization. TTie changes in State University teachers' 
beliefs are not tiie result, as Hoy and Rees and otiiers contend, of tiie powerful and 
homogeneous impact of tiie student teaching experiences on relatively maUeable teacher 
omdidates. Neitiier do tiie data support Lortie's contention tiiat student teaching impacts 
littie upon what prospective teachers bring to tiie experience.* Ratiier, it appears tiiat a set 
of mterrelated features of tiie school context and features of tiie teacher education program 
combined to alter or chaUeoge tiie teachers' belieft. The saUem fectors include tiie teacher 
education program advocacy of a process approach to teaching writiAg, tiie teacher education 
program response to diversity as an issue of varied writing style, state poUdes concerning 
writing curriculum (including tiie Gordon Rule and tiie Writing Enhancemem Program), 
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state policies concerning beginning teacher evaluation (the Florida Performance 
Measurement System) and the teacher education program's support of these policies, and 
state department of education curriculum guidelines for English courses in Grades 10-12 (the 
Uniform Performance Standards). 

It is difficult to disentangle the relative influence of any of these factors in isolation, 
smce the poUcies of any single stakeholder, such as the state or the teacher education 
program, were not always compatible. For example, the teacher education program 
concunently advocated an approach to teaching writing with a diffused classroom control 
orientation (a process approach emphasizing smdent-to-student interactions of peer editmg 
and teacher conferences with individual writers) and a design for teacher behaviors (the 
FPMS) which stressed a focal, predominant role for the teacher. 

State policies, too, did not have clearly congruent outcomes. One illustration is the 
potentially conflicting intentions of the Writing Enhancement Prpgram-to encourage greater 
numbers of writing assignments and concomitant teacher feedback to student ^vork-with that 
of the state Uniform Performance Standards. WhOe the intent of the Writing Enhancemem 
Program (the curriculum implementation arm of the Gordon Rule) was across track and 
grade increases in student writing and teacher responses, the nature and length of writing 
assignments offered to low-tracked learners had the potential to vary greatly from those 
opportunities to learn to write extended to "average" and "honors" students whose teachers 
foUowed the curriculum standards. Grade 10 curriculum standards for "skills" students, for 
example, underscore what Nystrand and Gamoran caU "clerical" activities of writing, an 
emphasis on the correct construction of segments of language (see Appendix B, Grade 10 
Uniform Performance Standards).* This orientation seems unlikely to create opportunities 
to draft, revise, and polish the one paper per week that was intended by the Writing 
Enhancement Program. 

Further, the interplay between the process writing orientation of the teacher education 
program and the schools' context created dilemmas for the prospective teachers. First, the 
Writing Enhancemem Prognun. with its requirements for weekly production of assignments, 
and the teacher education program advo<acy of teaching writing via a process approach 
appear to be at odds. There is an inherent tension between teachers' offering process-type 
writing opportunities for the crafting of multiple drafts of papers, with time for revising and 
peer response, and teachers' woridng within 40.minute dass periods. oocqwUed to coUect 
one written product from each of their smdents each week. Second, the teacher education 
program advocacy of a process approach for aU learners appears at odds with the state 
curriculum guidelines. The outcocis listed on tL-« state Uniform Performance Standards 
indicate that "skills" students' English curriculum would not focus on the production of drafts 
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to be read, edited, and published for peers. Rather, the "skills" learners' work was aimed 
at perfecting pieces of language. 

Fnally, the teacher education program's lack of attention to the diversity of writers 
as other than issues of people writing in different ways or of people being diverse in their 
perspectives did not assist the prospective teachers in marshaling arguments against tracking, 
nor did this viewpoint help them sort through the conflicting messages of many stakeholders 
regarding the best teaching for diverse learners. The prospective teachers analyzed their 
low-tracked learners' knowledge, skills, and dispositions and devised a pracHcal writing 
curriculum based on these students' socioeconomic status and future occupational 
requirements. In making and justifying decisions based on learners' socioeconomic status. 
Stephanie, Sena, anc their peers were able to accomplish four ends: (a) They justified tiie 
tracking found in tiie schools; (b) they relincpiished their own feelings of inadequacy witii 
regard to classroom management, failure to motivate learners, and inability to increase 
learners' skills; (c) they reduced the dissonance between their program's advocacy of one 
way to teach writing and the schools' differentiated curricula; and (d) they maintained beUefe 
that they were helping students, preparing them to meet their likely occupational needs 
successfully. 

Obaeirations 

Here, I make observations related to the e^rperiences of beginning teachers at State 
University with the intent they wiU inform ongoing efforts at the reform of teacher 
education. First, to paraphrase Arthur Powell. "An addiction to the life of the mind is 
necessary, but not enough."** Sena. Sophie, Scarlett, and their peers were "addicted to the 
life of the mind"; they had, since childhood, used writing and reading as a means to thinking 
andpleasure. Yet. their insights into their own creative processes and the value of those 
experiences are clearly msuffident for helping secondary school students acquire sinular 
understandings for themsehres. Knowledge of Uterature and composition cannot simply be 

transferred to others, it must be coupled with an understanding of English as an odW^ 
teaching and learning in secondary schools and with an understanding of the students 
(inclusive of their cultures and communities) who join us in these activities. 

While teachers must make the transition to pedagogical thinking suggested by 
Feiman-Nemser and Buchman. they must also make a transition to thinking in ways tiiat 
anthropologists and ethnographers think.« This m«--Ts that teachers must leant to team 
mth and about their students, and honor the knowledge and experiences which students 
bring to school, studying with their students the patterns and purposes of language in their 
cultures and communities and analyzing those patterns and purposes in relation to tiiose of 
others (eg.. Standard American English-SAE, Black English Vemacular~BEV). Skills of 
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speaking, reading, and writing are tools to be acquired; they enable us to accomplish our 
occupational and reaeational goals a - weU as helping us survive on a daily basis. When 
teachers genuinely engage in studying language with their students, they teach writing, as 
Nystrand has suggested, as a \erb," a purposeful, goal-driven activity * 

Several teachen and researchen have recently offered us examples of such work.*' 
Shirley Brice Heath's study of the habits and patterns of language use in the Carolina 
Piedmont led to engagement of teachen (enroUed in her graduate courses) in similar 
activities of language investigation; they, in turn, engaged thefr students in studying the 
pattemsandpuiposesoflarguageofthosearoundthem. TTie results were more skillful and 
more motivated student language-users. Similarly. Teny Dean and June Jordan recently told 
of dasses they conducted at the university level where their goals as teachers were to 
produce students who were more able consumers and producers of texts. D;»an's classes at 
the University of California-Davis purposefully honor the home culhires of the diverse 
student body and link them with the culture of the university via activities of learning to 
write-draftinfc peer revising, and publishing. Dean structures topics for writing focused on 
issues of language leamii« and use, provides opportunities fof students to share their work 
in culiuraLV <iiverse peer response groups, and asks students to write dass newsletters 
focused on generating knowledge about multicultural experiences. Jordan's classes at the 
State University of New Yoric at Stony Brook studied Black English Vernacular and 
generated rules by which BEV is spoken and written. In so doing, they learned about the 
structure of English and the rules by which all languages and dialects are governed. The 
studec'tf also gained an appreciation for differences and similarities between speech and 
writing as weU as rediscovering pride and pleasure in language they had learned (in school) 
wai^ "incorrect" 

I do not suggest that such dispositions regarding language learning are easily acquired. 
Yet, opportunities for such imrestigation can be offered ia programs of teacher education. 
Prospective teachen of English can be asked to read the woric of those who have 
successfully conducted these investigations and can be supported m conducting their own 
research. This woric has the potential to assist prospective teachen in truly becoming 
students of language, rather than ineffecthw transfer-agents of mainstream culture, lansuaire. 
and attitudes. 

Assif vdg prospective teachen J in turn, their students, in br ?ming ethnographen 
of language wiU secure the outoon. D^^it eloquently argues must occur if the divene 
leamen in U. S. schools are to be well served: 

1 suggest that students must be taught the codes needed to participate fully in 
the mabistream of American life, not by being forced to atiendto hoUow. 
inane, decontextuahzed subskills, but rather within ihe context of meanhigfiil 
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communicative endeavors; that they must be aUowed the resource of the 
teacher's expert knowledge, whfle being helped to acknowledge their own 
expertness as weU; and that even while students are assisted in leamina the 
ailture of power they must also be helped to learn about the arbitrariness of 
tiiose codes and about the power relationships they represent* 

Graduate programs of teacher education are no more likely to produce the sorts of tcacht -s 
Delpit calls for than other prognms of teacher education unless they acknowledge and make 
problematic the racial, cultural, language, and socioeconomic foctors influencing diverse 
learners' motivations to learn and skills of learning and the poUcies and practice of the 
institutions (state and school) into which they send prospective teachers. Teacher education 
programs must take into account what Apple and other critical theorists term the varying 
"cultural capital- with which students come to school* Faculty need to help ?pective 
teachers examine the complex socioeconomic and political factors responsible for oirferences 
m students' skills and dispositions as well as provide prospective teachers with opportunities 
for guided pra ice of effective teaching strategies for diverse learners. 

Pro^)ective teachers require opportunities to practice teaching which Giroux refers 
to as encompassing "a language of opportunity." teaching which does not predetermine and 
slot learners according to others' expectations but taps and bmlds upon the knowledge they 
bring to school A "kmguage of opportunity" honors the experiences, language, and culture 
which students bring to school and links those to the development of skills for which 
learners can determine future uses. In teaching writing, for example, we need to otier all 
student* opportunities to write for real purposes and genuine audiences, to develop the 
ability to craft mc-^ages which wiU aUow their voices to be clearly heard for whatever 
personal and professional uses they choose. This cannot be accomplished when teachers 
ignore differences in learners or when they blame the learners or their fiunilies for being 
l^y. uncaring, or lacking in mainstream cultural knowledge or experiences. A "language of 
opportunity- opens possibiUties to learners. et, these cannot occur unless the experiences 
of dwerse learners are examined within the lectures, readings, written assignments, and 
discussions of teacher education programs and in relation to the subject matter that 
prospective teachers wiU teach. Prospecthre teachers must confront dUemmas of theory and 
practice in both the rarified university atmosphere and that of the real world of schools. 
They must confront issues of dhrersity so that they can enact their ideals with aU the learners 
in their classrooms. 

In order to bring about programs of teacher education which enpower new teachers 
to take risks as language learners with their students, programs must be constructed with 
strong links to school, community, and policy contexts. lUs does iiof mean endorsement of 
the goak and means of any single stakeholders; rather, it means teacher educators need to 
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make explicit and problematic the tensions existing between the needs and desires of any 
group or institution. Without such attention, prospective teachers are left alone to make 
sense of complex cultural and institutional webs. WhUe some beginning teachers wiU surely 
teach in ways that honor their students' knowledge, beUefis, and dispositions, many others, 
equally weU intentioned and weU grounded in their subject matter, wiU endorse existing 
school practices and state poUdes which do not emancipate learners, but proscribe their 
skills and reshackle them to timewom roles and expectations. 
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APPENDIX B 
Florida State Uniform Performance Standards: 
Subject Am Language Arts 
Course TMtEngPshSkOiin 
Course Number 1001330 

COURSE STUDENT PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 
After successfully completing this course, the student will be able to 

1. Use Uteral and inferential comprehension skills. 

The student will 

1.01 determine the main idea, stated or implied, in a reading selection 

"^"^ questions about a reading 

1.03 determine the order of events in a regding selecdon 

1.04 follow written directions to complete a task. 

1.05 identify an appropriate conclusion or generalization for a reading selection 

1.06 determine the cause or effect (ittated or impUed) in a given reading passage. 

1.07 distmguish between feet and opinion in a reading passage. 

2. Demonstrate knowledge of a basic vocabulary as determined by a specified word list 

Hie student will 

2.01 identify words by sight 

2.02 identify word meaning from a knowledge of word parts (prefixes, suffixes, base words) 
as used m a given context ^ 

2.03 klentify wonfmeaniogi in context using a variety of methods (eg., example clues, 
direct explanation, qfnonym dues, and comparison/contrast dues). 

2.04 use appropriate voeabulaiy in writing. 

2.05 appfy dictionary skills to determine definition, spelling and parts of speech. 

2.06 demonstnte knowledge of vocabulary on the Student Assessment Ntoiimal List for 
Reading (SAML-R) 

3. Demonstrate knowledge of fundamental conventions of standard written English. 

The student will 

3.01 use appropriate punctuation. 

3.02 ttie appropriate capitalization. 

3.03 write die plural fbrm of nouns. 

3.04 spell iwi from the Florida Lists for Assessment of Spelling 

3.05 make subjects and verba agiee. -F«i««v 
use the appropriate forms of irregular verbs in writing. 

3.07 write ainque and compound sentences. 
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Course No. 1001330 
Pace 2 of 2 



4. Write multi-paragraph papers for a variety of purposes, using aU stages of the writing process. 

The student will 

f^'"*"** * composition t rough pre-writing activities. 

4.02 fill out oonunon forms. 

4.03 write a bunness letter. 

4.04 write a set of dear directions. 

4.05 organize informatioa related to a single topic. 

4.06 revise a draft of a composition. 

4.07 produce a legihle final copy of a composition. 

5. Use knowledge of elements of literary genres to read selections from world literature. 

The student will 

5.01 summarize the sequence of events in a piece of fiction or non-fiction. 

5.02 describe characters in a short stoiy, novel and/or play. 

5.03 identify the setting in a short stoiy, novel and/or play. 

5.04 identify the main klea in a literary selection. 
<S i?f;Jfy/«?^*««««wrldUte^ 

5.06 hst the fundanwatal characteristics of biography and autobiography 

5.07 read representathw eocamples of selections from major literary genres. 

6. Make formal and informal oral presentations. 

Vat student will 

6.01 participate in class discussions. 

6.02 summarize oral^ the main idea of a presentation. 

6.03 prq>are and dehver a short oral rqxMrt 

7. Understand the impact of mass media, including propaganda and persuasion techniques. 

Hie student will 

7.01 identify common persuasion and propaganda tedmiques. 

7.02 examine the content of various types of media to determine the puipose and/or 
audience for which they are designed. 

8. Appfy study sUUs. 

Hie student wiU 

8.01 use appropriate note-taking skills. 

8.02 use meean test-taUngd^ 

8.03 obtain infocmatioB from a vari^ of reference sources. 

8.04 obtain information from maps, charts, tables, graphs, sdiedules, pictures, or signs. 
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Subject Area Language Arts 

Course Tttle E/^lish U 
Course Number 1001340 

COURSE STUDENT PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 
ter successfully completing this course, the student will be able to 
Use Uteral, inferential and critical reading comprehension skills. 
The student will 

1.01 determine the foUowing in a reading selection: stated or impUed main idea seauence 
of events or ideas, sttted or implied cause or effect sequence 
iS S!?**^.?"5^»^"d/«conchisionsb-sed;^^^ 
.03 distinguish between fac^ and opinions in a readingVelection. * 
1.04 apply reading skUb for test-taking situations. 

Use selected grade-level and content-area vocabulaiy. 
The student will 

s??:?is:d^rMRt^Se"^""^ 

2. W d«ermine word meanings by using woAl parts and/or context dues. 

9 S SISL'PP'^^^ reference source to determine the derivation of words 

2.04 identify srynonyms. antonyms, and homonyms. 

2.05 answer word anak)gy questions. 

Apply knowledge of grammar, usage, spelling, and mechanics. 
The student will 

3.01 use appropriate punctuation. 

3. ^ use appropriate capitalization. 

3.04 UM appropriate forms of pronouns and regular and irrraular verbs. 

3.05 edit and revue written compositions to correct ^on in^ammar usase 
capitahzation, punctuation, and spelling. granimar, usage. 

3.06 speU words fm the Florida List for Assessment of Spelling (FIj\S), grade 1 1. 

ft;^t variety of compositions using aU suges of tiie writing process (prewriting. drafting. 
The student will 

4.03 fill out comuKm fbnns. 
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5. 



Course No. 1001340 
Page 2 of 2 

4.06 write for a variety of audiences. 

AMt ' summary of a written or oral presentation. 

Apply knowledge of elements of Uteraiy genre to selections from world Uterature. 
The student will 

^o(^^ ^ ^ ^ P^^** characterization, conffict. theme and 
5.02 identify the theme of a poem. 

f S S*"*!? '«^« in wrld Uterature (e.g, love, death, couraae) 
5.05 identify hteraiy devices m a Uteraiy work. 
Make and critique formal and informal oral presentations. 
Ihe student Witt 

Use reference skills. 
Hie student wiU 

7.01 use ^ipropriate note-taking ainiu 
7.W use n^ermoe sources to find information on a specific topkx 
7.03 use a dictionaiy. a thesaurus, and similar referencebooloT 

t^^S^** '"^^i Propaganda and persuasion 

The student wiU 

8.01 identify common persuasion and propaganda techniques. 
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Subject Area Language Arts 

Count mtEHgfkSHonoan 
Course Number 1001350 

COURSE STUDEiNT PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 
After successfully completing this course, the student wiU be able to 

1. Apply critical reading skills in analyzing literature. 
The siudent will 

1.02 assess the validity of a hteraiy selecdon by comparing and contrastina the selection 
in, ^"^^^•^.••l^^'^en-boutthesaiesS^^ 

1.03 identif|| criteria for judging the relative worth of a Uteracy selection (e.a. author's 

1 ni °"«S™^ rP°^ P«"o««» prefeSncesT 

1.04 analyze and evaluate specific literary works: 

2. Apply word study skills to determine meanings of advanced vocabulary words. 
The student will 

\m * n>««ningi of words from knowledge of word parts wid context clues 

tnf "*J*?*'*"ce sources to find urforraation about words. 
2.04 make uiferences necessary for comp.eting verbal analogies. 

3. Apply conventions of standard written EngUsli. 
Hie student will 

^{fSS-IS?" wj«2n compwitions to correct errors in sentence structure, usage, 
capitahiation, puncfiutuon, and spelling. 

4. Write compositi i for a variety of purposes, using all stages of the writing process. 
The student will 

4.01 use prewritmg, drafting, and revision skills in writing compositions. 

^1^^^^^;^^^ o«ter of Importance, chroiological order and/Tr 

4.04 wite accurate, compile, and organized answers to emy questions/ 

4.05 write to experiment with various forms and styles. 
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Course No. 1001350 
Page 2 of 2 



5. 



Analyze represenutive selections from various genres found in world Uterature. 
The student will 

S*',?!*' «Pn»entative examples of Uterature from various national cultures 
5m Identify recurring themes and concerns in world Uterature. 

5.03 identify cultural differences as reflected in worid Uterature. 

SSw^f^"** ^ " ^ characterization, theme, conflict, and 

ifS!^ H?''^ *^ j" 

5.06 evaluate hteraiy works of various genres. 

5.07 define Uteraiy terms appUcaUe to the study of selections from world Uterature. 
6. Make and critique formal oral presentations. 

Hie student wiU 

6.01 participate in class discussions. 

6.02 summarize oralfy the content of a presentation. 

6.04 eva: ^ an oral presentation. 
7 Critique various types of mass media. 

The student wiU 

iSjSiM!°^**"*^ techniques used in specific media presentations, including 

f^?S<s:*r4s'^p~^^°*^*'™^***p^^^ 

8. Appfy reference skOb. 
Hie studeuf wiU 

8.01 use appropriate note>taking skiUs. 

I'm reference sources appropriate to a specific topic. 

8.03 develop a w.iwen paper or product utiUzing information from various sources. 
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